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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF STENCILING. 



By Frederick Parsons. ' 



PART I. — MAKING THE STENCIL. 



may fairly be assumed that some of the decorations to the tombs 
in Thebes and Upper Egypt, executed 2,000 years b. c, were 
produced in this manner. 

^*But enough of the archeological side of stenciling, interest- 
ing as it may be. In these latter days the decorative and the fine 
arts are "fashionable," and our girls' modern education must 
perforce be rounded off with a course oFchina painting, oil or 



TENCILING is the act of producing a 
picture of some object without drawing 
it; a stencil, or, more correctly, a sten- 
cil-plate, is the sheet of paper, leather 
or thin metal having the object or de- 
sign to be stenciled cut out therefrom. 
Stenciled representations are produced 
by laying the stencil-plate in close con- 
tact to a surface and brushing the ex- 
posed portion of the latter with some 
contrasting color or shade. 

Many of my readers may find "nothing 
new in the foregoing, and are doubtless 
aware that the bulk of painted wall and 
ceiling ornamentation executed by the 
modern decorator is attained by this 
process. But stenciling is capable of a much wider application 
than this; there is no reason why the use of the stencil should 
be limited to the professional ornamentist; in fact, there is 
every reason why our many friends should be practically conver- 
sant with such work, hence these papers! 

Stenciling is a very ancient kind of painting. We know, for 
certain, that early in the fifteenth century the monks in Europe 
produced both playing cards and mural decorations by this pro- 
cess. In the beautiful cathedral at Salisbury, England, very 
elaborate wall decorations may be seen, executed in various col- 
ors and gold, dating back to the thirteenth century; while it 
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water color, modeling, carving, or such like trivial (?) accom- 
plishments. In now advocating the addition of stenciling it is 
not with the assumption that a fresh professional field for cult- 
ured labor will thereby be opened to the gentle sex, but, since 
the work is both pleasant and clearly capable of producing ex- 
cellent decorative effects with little labor and outlay, its many 
valuable uses should be familiar to the artistic workers of either 
sex. To briefly enumerate a few of the purposes, to which a 
lady can apply this art: wall and panel decoration in the home; 
ornamental borders to textiles, such as window shades, mantel 
borders, church draperies, or even articles of dress. For church 
decoration at festival seasons the stencil is a valuable adjunct 
to the usual committee of lady workers. Borders to illuminated 
texts, diaper patterns for altar or pulpit ornamentation, or even 
the lettering may be produced by the stencil in colors with but 
little labor. The actual execution requires no artistic capabil- 
ity. Patience, care and attention in working are indispensable, 
and these qualities are usually possessed by women in a high de- 
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gree. The artistic element is found in the drawing and design- 
ing of the ornament and in the subsequent practical arrange- 
ment and disposition of pattern and color; the former is chiefly 
a matter of study and practice, the latter of natural color gift, 
since, like the "ear for music," an eye for harmonious color is 
an inborn faculty. 

The stencil, its designing and making, is the division of our 
subject which takes natural precedence over the working. In 
arranging these papers with a view to brevity and practical use- 
fulness it may not be out of place to assure the reader that, while 
the requirements of the unprofessional worker have chiefly been 
studied, the methods and processes described are the outcome 
of wide professional experience, and may 
therefore be fully relied upon. 

Before we can produce a stencil we must 
first have a design. Stenciled ornament 
must be flat— i.e., without any attempt to 
produce the effect of shade or shadow. Like 
in the art of inlaying, contrast, either 
color or shade, is the main principle 
volved. Stenciled drawing or painting, 
whichever we care to term it, has certai 
artistic limitations due to the nature of the 
process. We cannot stencil an entirely 
inclosed space, for instance the letters O or ^*]*^0* "*T \^ 
B. The nearest approach to it is seen in 
Fig. 1, and this consists of three discon- 
nected portions. Were the outline quite 
connected there would be nothing to support the paper in- 
closed in the upper and lower loops, and without which no detail 



not answer with patterns of a naturalistic floral character, and only 
with conventional renderings having both sides alike, as in Fig. 3. 
Assuming the design has successfully reached this point, and 
that our object is to make a horizontal border, we have to 
transfer the pencil drawing on to stencil paper and make the 
repetitions, laterally, for the expeditious painting of the pattern 
on our wall or fabric. First, a few lines respecting the 
material. For professional decorators' use a special quality of 
tough manilla paper is made and sold in continuous rolls of sixty 
inches wide, but for amateur work any tough paper of smooth 
texture will answer. For very fine and small work thick cream-laid 
writing paper is admirable. Metal stencil plates are seldom 
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A Stenciled Frieze. By C. C. Lowther. 

is possible. These little disconnections are technically known 
as "ties," since they hold the design together — paradoxical as 
it may read. The skill in designing a stencil is displayed in the 
way these ties are arranged, so that they not only "tie" the sten- 
cil, but emphasize the ornament. In Fig. 2 
this quality is shown, the disconnections so 
arranged at the natural junction of leaf with 
stalk that no sense of mutilation results. 
Having thoroughly grasped the full practical 
value of and necessity for stencil ties, the 
student may proceed with the designing. 
For sketching the design take paper hangers' 
white lining paper, or even the clean, reverse 
side of printed wall paper. Cut a piece 
somewhat larger than the design required 
and draw a straight line down the center and 
fold exactly to the line. Now open the ^ 
paper and freely sketch the left-hand half ^/J 
of our ornament with sketching charcoal; 
double this and lightly rub the back of the 
paper to obtain an impression on the right- 
hand half, thus forming a complete design. 
If the arrangement and proportion be satis- 
factory dust off this preliminary sketch, 
re-draw the lines and curves carefully again 
with charcoal, double this, and then mark 
over the finished outline with a firm hand 



A Stenciled Border. By L. C. Radcliffe. 

used for decorative work, but for ornamenting curved surfaces, 
moldings, etc., lead foil is the best material, since we can press 
it into close contact with the surface, and it 
■BSBHHB will keep there while we stencil. The design 
may now be transferred to the cutting paper 
in either .of two ways. By laying a piece of 
carbon paper between the drawing and sten- 
cil paper and then marking over the former, 
repeating this plan until we have a sufficient 
number of repetitions. The other plan, 
which I rather commend to the novice, is 
to make a stencil plate of the first tracing, 
and then make up the length desired by 
painting them on side by side, as in Fig. 4. 
This method provides a single repeat for 
first cutting, which comes easier than a 
length of pattern; if a slip of the knife 
spoils the work it is easy to take another 
impression and try again, so that by the time, 
the novice can cut one repeat properly 
there will be little risk of spoiling a whole 
length. Stencil paper cuts much cleaner if it 
be first coated with painters' shellac (i.e., 
shellac dissolved in alcohol), or drying oil. If the former be 
used the cutting may be proceeded with in half an hour; if 
the latter, then it must stand at least one night to harden. 
An ordinary penknife having a good, firm handle and a sharp 




and a soft black lead pencil. This plan will 



A Stknciled Border or Frieze. By Mrs. S. Winfield Rhodes. 
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point should be bound around with woolen cloth and tied with 
twine; the cloth reaching half way down the blade will give a 
good grasp to the hand and also prevent the knife closing up. 
Now procure a piece of glass, old polished plate preferably, the 
larger in reason the better, and in any case larger than the 
single pattern upon which we cut out the design. In cutting 
curves hold the first finger against the back of the blade and 
thus get the necessary pressure. The wrist must be free and 
the hand steadied and guided by the little finger, which alone 
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Elementary Treatment of Floral Motive for Wall Paper. 
By Grace H. Pollock. 

rests on the table. A sharpening stone must be at hand to 
keep a good edge on the knife point, which the glass rapidly 
dulls. The point of the knife must be kept well under control 
and the ties must be kept sharp and cleanly cut. It is always 
best to mark plainly where each tie comes, otherwise in the 
absorbing interest of cutting true lines and curves we so easily 
forget them. When ties give way from usage or cutting, a 
little strip of linen plaster, such as we use for cuts, is a ready and 
serviceable means of repairing; if the stencil is not immediately 
required we may repair it with strips of cartridge paper, affixed 
with shellac or mucilage. 

In cutting circular curves the left hand should guide the sten- 
cil away from the knife as it cuts, and, I must add, always have 
plentv of "elbow room." Small designs may be cut out sitting 
at the table, but all large curves and ornaments can only be 
properly controlled by standing well over them. The stencil 
plate being cut, it is necessary to again coat it with shellac, so 
that whether we are using oil or water paint the liquid shall not 
penetrate and soften the stencil, and it can be cleaned from 
superfluous color when done with. This cleaning should never 
be omitted, since if paint dries and accumulates on the stencil 
it robs the after work of its chief charms — sharpness and clean- 
liness—and makes the stencil brittle and easily broken. So far 
I have assumed the design to be a border such as that illus- 
trated ; and, furthermore, that the aspiring decorator can draw 
and adapt ornament. In wall diapers (i.e., patterns which may 
be repeated on all sides ad lib.), spandrils of arches, door pan- 
els, etc., the design may be sketched upon a piece of paper of 
exact size in the way described; their execution will come under 
notice in my succeeding paper. When the draughting and de- 



signing faculty is lacking, the reader is advised to employ a 
professional decorator, who will provide ornament original and 
special for its purpose and place. The cash outlay will be com- 
paratively small, while the charm and value of our own "ex- 
clusive" design, executed with one's own hands, will give a 
double and lasting sense of pleasure in the result. In the next 
chapter I purpose to give instruction in the process and materi- 
als by which the art of stenciling is practically demonstrated. 



THE INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL OF THE PENNSYL= 
VANIA MUSEUM AT PHILADELPHIA.— II. 



By Howard Fremont Stratton, Director of the Art 
Department. 



illustrated with drawings by students of the school. 

[ Ejf~j^jj^ j E^ | ^' tl" 16 January issue of The Decorator 
I PJiyHpSgpjifPl and Furnisher mention was made of 

flowers and their application to design 
with an illustration showing the artistic 
rendering of a flower in pen and ink and 
its analysis for the purpose of design. In 
the present issue are given four illustra- 
tions showing the elementary application 
of floral motives for decorating a given 
space. There is also an illustration 
of the higher application oi a floral motive for panel treat- 
ment. The designs bv Grace H. Pollock, Frances Louise ■ 
Farrand and George W. Penfield have no other purpose 
than that of teaching the student how to draw and combine con- 
ventional plant forms in a manner which is simple, artistic, and 






Elementary Treatment of Floral Motive for Wall Paper. 
By Frances Louise Farrand. 

that sufficiently covers a given space, without giving "striped" 
or other objectionable effects in the repeated set pattern. With 
these exercises a border is always required to test the student's 
sense of fitness in applying the same figure to a scroll. These 
elementary designs are frequently worked out in some higher 



